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From the Miscellaneous Register, Geneva, N. York 


SOPHIA, 
OR THE GIRL OF THE PINE WOODS 
CHAPTER V 
It has been mentioned, that in the attack of the 
stranger in the pine woods, by two men, he shot 


one of them down; but his fall was more the effect 
of sudden affright than of severe injury, for he re- 


ceived only a slight wound in the flesh, the ball just 


grazing the side of his head. These were the two 
men first mentioned at the cottage. At the time 
the other two men fired at the stranger, he was in 
the act of wheeling his horse round, in order to find 


Out the fate of his two first assailants, and this gave 
them all anadvantage overhim ; otherwise he might 
have escape 


lhe alarm soon spread through the village, that 


ab 


be examined for commitment, which brought high 


and low tothe inn, as soon as the fog cleared away, 
his dazzling 





morning sun began to show 


countenance above the tops of the surrounding 

yines. Hearing the bustle, and learning the cause, 
§ 

the man before mentioned, who came in company 


villa 


haste, and this strengthened the suspicion against 


with the stranger to the » had decamped in 





the prisoner; but the fact was, he had only fell in 
company with him on the road, and did not know 
who he was. Ofcourse he was much alarmed at 
what had taken place, and like a prudent man 
made off with himself, lest he might be taken for 
an accomplice 

And now began the scene of examination. Two 
justices were called in—one, with “ spectacles on 





nose”—looked amazing wise—and the other,with a 
huge volume of law under each arm, looked ** more 
wise, more learned, more every thing.’”?’ Two 
young lawyers volunteered their services in behalf 
of the people, besides Tivingham. The two jus- 
tices took their seats behind a large table, and the 
prisoner was brought forward. The men of law 
were bountifully supplied with pen, ink and paper, 
to takeminutes. But the presence of the stranger, 
so different from what they had anticipated, struck 
them almost speechless, His genteel and manly 


deportment ; his open, frank and inaocent counte- 


nance, in which there appeared not the least symp- 
toms of guilt and dismay; his wnembarrassed 
and easy, affable manners; his unconcerned and 
tranquil airs, excepting when he cast from his keen 
dark eye the look of contempt at Tivingham—all 
bespoke the consciousness of innocence : and when 
he asked for what purpose he was called, and whe- 
ther there had been any process against him upon 
complaint undee oath, they were all quite confound- 
ed. 

A lawyer of the village, of high and honorable 
standing, offered to assist him unasked. After con 
sulting him afew moments, and being well convine- 
ed that he was perfectly innocent, he advised him 


to submit to any examination they wished—and the 





ld dashing high-way robber was caught, and to | 


first question was, that-he should tell who he was, 
and whence he came’ He simply answered, that 
he was a total stranger in the place, and if he were 
a rogue, he might assume any name or place of ré- 
lane 


he could, perhaps, produce more satisfac 


tory proof than his own declaration who and what 
he was—and taking out his pocket book, gave it 
unopened 


to the justices. Tivingham was on the 


sharp look out, but how was he thunderstruck o1 


discovering the name of Francis 8. Jackson as the 
proprietor ! and not only that, but abundant eviden- 
ces and vouchers, showing that he was the only 
son, and only surviving heir at law, of Wixi 
Jackson, of New-York, lately deceased. 
Tivingham begged to speak to him aside—but 
no. He had been dragged there as a prisoner and 
a felon, and he should now see who the felons were. 
He had been assaulted in the night on the highway, 
and demanded that those who had done it might be 
immediately secured. All was in confusion. He was 


willing, nay, demanded that his examination should 


go on—if not, that he might be heard on his oath. 
The men who brought him there began to think 


of making off, but the court ordered the constables 


“+ 


o take them all into safe keeping, until further or- 
ders. ‘They then plead for merey—stated that they 
were ignorantly brought into the aff 'r. and actual- 
| ly believed at the time, that the stranger was a high 
way-man, and that it was their absolute duty to aid 


in his apprehension, and that they should have 


thought they were * doing God service,” in put- 





ting an end to his career, if in no other way, by tak- 
ing’ his life. 
At this moment Judge M——, owner of the red 


mills, the first judicial officer in the county, a very 


wealthy and highly respectable gentleman, who 


New York, rode up to the door, and enquired if a 
Be 
ing answered in the affirmative, he dismounted and 


gentleman was there by the name of Jackson ’ 


walked in. 

On learning what had been transacted he was 
greatly astonished, and stated to the by-standers 
that he had known Col. Jacksomfrom a child—that 
his father was one of the most respectable merchants 
in New York, immensely rich, and’ that his only 
son, whom they had treated as a robber, was one 
of the best men he ever knew; and his father be- 





had, until a few years past, resided in the city of 


| 


| tunate man was quite ove 





7. 


ing dead, and mother also, he was now sole heir of 
all his property, which amounted to not less than 
half a million of dollars ; and that he had the day 
before paid him two thousand dollars on a debt due 
to his father’s estate, for the property which he pos 
Ile 


Jackson had done, and 


sessed, being purchased of him whilk 


what Col 


living 
wanted to know 
what reason they had for suspecting him a villain 
Mr. Jackson related the whole rise and progress 
of the affair, with every particular, not forgetting to 
give Tiv ingham his true character, and the un pe ak 
able distresses which his avarice and his hopes of 
obtaining Sophia, had brought upon Mr. Thomp 


At the 


leading 


son and his family same juncture, in can 


the wife and daughter, between them th 


feeble and emaciated husband and father 


Mr. Jackson flew to his embrace, and the unfon 


reome with joy rears, 


and the faultering accents of gratitude, attested his 


feelings. He had to sit down, for he could not stand 


—and the wife, the daught« r, and the son, were 


overpowered by the gush of sympathy, as they 


heard Mr. Jackson tell Mr. Thormpson that he wa 
free from all his embarrassments, and that provisic 
would be immediately made tor them to tl 





former standing, handing Mr. ‘Thompson, at t 
same time, a handful of bank t for his pres 
necessities 

Mr. Jackson had seen the sherif, and ordered him 
discharged, and his feelings were more intense tha 
ever, when he found out that th littl t im the 
pine woods had been iwumed the n t x 
and what keen distress had follo | in cons 
quence. 

If there is any heavy n earth, i hat which a 
benevolent man enjovs, wh nthe godlike act of 
relieving the distresses of his fellow beings, a1 
when surrounded by the o ts of his relief \ 
tranquil joy—a holy raptur ymes over the soul, 
and the ‘still small vo ot 3 to 
his conscience, “ well done, good ani faithiyl s 
vant.” 

This serene paradise Mr. Ja kson was now en 
ing, heightened by the additional anticipation of 
seeing them all more happy yet. ‘ Sophia appeared 
more interesting to him than ever— 

* For beauty’s tears are lovelier than her smiles,” 
and her’s were the effusions of gratitude and jey. 
He sat, not staring, but now and then casting a mild 
look of contemplative reg d, on the object of his 
solicitude. 

Sophia was not one of those ideal beauties t 
could break all hearts at a glance ; but she was one 


ha 


“% Aneye,as when the blue sky trembles throug! 


of nature’s finished models ina female form. Shi 


*« A cloud of purest white”— 
and a certain expression of countenance that be 
spoke the tenderness, the delicacy, and the purity 


of the soul within. 





— “ler shape was harmony— 
* But eloquence beneath her beauty fails 
All were silent. Mrs. Thompson, however, avos 


and ventured to take Mr. Jackson by the hand. Six 


a 
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recognized the boy that had been frequently at her 
house in New York, but she had not seen him since 
a man, until she saw him at her cottage in the pine 
woods. She knew his father, and his mother, both 
now in.a better world, They had kneeled together 
round the altar, in the holy communion. 

The scene was pathetic, and drew forth the tears 
of all present, except.Tivingham, who had attempt- 
ed to excuse himsels, but was cut short by Mr. Jack- 
son, who bade him instantly to be gone, a disgrace 
tu the honorable profession of the law, and to let 
his conscience be his only tormentor. Then turn- 
ing to hiscoadjutors, ‘*I forgive you,” said he, “ on 
account of your ignorance, and you may all go 
about your business.” 

CHAPTER Vi. 

Fyery man present highly applauded the mag- 
nanimous conduct of Col. Jackson, and Tivingham 
sneaked off to enjoy the rewards of a base, Wnprin- 
cipled villain—the contempt of society, Mr. Jack- 
son, however, tendered him his legal fee for what 
business he had done for his father, and he was 
mean enough to accept it. “ There are toomany of 
such fellows,” said Mr. Jackson, “ who fatten on the 
spoils of honest misfortune, and whe bring into dis- 
repute one of the most laudable callings in the 
world, by their money-making schemes, in taking 
the advantage of the ignorant, the weak and the 
unsuspecting—prostituting their legal acquirements 
to sordid purposes of speculation. A lawycrought 
to be a gentleman in every sense of the word, and 
despise the low arts of a mere pettifogger, however 
lucrative such practice may prove for the moment. 
But Tivingham is, I confess, on the whole, some- 


what excusable, if an attachment for what he could* 


not otherwise obtain, produced his motive in op- 
pressing the father of Sophia. Love is desperate, 
they say.” 
Aé he pronounced this sentence, he cast a look at 
Sophia. She blushed, and replied—‘ It must be a 
strange kind of love, that would prompt a man to 
make his ohject completely wretched, in order to 
gain her favor. 
ended. 

“1 shall not leave the village,” said Mr. Jackson, 
‘until I see you provided with a genteel home, and 
every thing else necessary to make you happy.” 

The fact was, the father of Mr. Jackson had once 
been saved from ruin, by the hand of this same Mr. 
Thompson, who had served in his counting-house, 
as aclerk for a few months, and this was well known 
tohisson. Afid although the old gentleman had 
been made so far doubtful of Mr. ‘Thompson’s up- 
right conduct, through the false reports that Tiving- 
ham had raised, as to order him prosecuted, yet be- 
ing gladly undeeeived, he had, as before stated, or- 
dered the suit discharged, and intended to forgive 
him the debt. The sen was still more noble than 
the father :—He ‘meant not only to cancel that de- 

mand, but to pay all his other ones—and not only 
so—he meant to reward his former good offices, by 
* placing him in a situation above want and anxiety. 

We shall not say that there was another motive 
which operated on Mr. Jackson—the welfare of So- 
phia. But the heart of that gentleman was not en- 
snared by any previous engagements. He had ne- 

one before the “G:rLor Tus Pins Woops,” 
always called her in future, that had so much 


* True,” said he, and the subject 








interested his thoughts, if not his affections. Why, 
he could not tell—but he felt something about his 
heart which created uneasiness, at the idea of part- 
ing. He stayed, and kept staying from day to day, 
for several weeks, and the longer he remained in 
the society of the family and the fair one, the more 
painful were the thoughts of separation. 

At length he suggested the planof Mr. Thomp- 
son removing to New York with his family, and of- 
fered to advance him a capital of ten thousand dol- 
lars to commence his former business, if he so wish- 
ed, besides paying all his debts, his expenses in 
moving, and a present of a thousand dollars for old 
acquaintance sake ! 


Mr. ‘Thompson and the whole family were over- 


whelmed witha sense of gratitude for his generous | 


proposals, and one month was appointed for the 
time when Mr. Thompson and his whole family 
were to be in New York. 

The next day Mr. Jackson was to depart, and he 
spent the evening in a walk with Sophia, when ! 
frankly disclosed the secret of love, ang it is scare: 
ly necessary to say, that the timid maid evinced no 
symptoms of a contrary passion. t was, howe 
agreed to suspend the union of hearts by the mi 
of marriage until at least a twelve month. 

He left the place the next morning, leaving with 
Mr. Thompson the thousand dollars. 


Ifow soon in darkness night may rise 
On those who look to heaven for aid, 
With broken hearts and weeping eyes, 
Of life—but not of death—afraid. 

How soon may troubled waters pass, 
And limpid streams of pleasure flow, 
Reflecting virtue, like a glass, 

In all the loveliness of wo ; 

And bearing every grief away, 

On the smooth surface of its tide, 

And washing pure those moulds of clay 
That told the current where to glide. 

Triumphant o’er assailing vice, 

And all the wickedness of hell, 
Unspotted innocence—whose price 
Not all the tongues of earth can tell, 
Shail taste beneath—shall soar above, 
And there in blessedness partake 
The joys of never sated love— 

The lover that will ne’er forsake. 
Hence let the virtuous firmly trust, 
In Heaven, through every stormy blast 
For God, all-merciful and just, 

Will banish every cloud at last. 

And let the fair one learn to know, 
And justly prize the mental charm, 
That wins the heart and lights a glow 
Of beauty at the least alarm— 

That innate modesty of mien, 

Which all the powers of man controls, 
Where glowing sentiment is seen 
Just issued from the mint of souls. 
External beauty may attract, 

And hold the gazing eye in chains 
Awhile—but let reflection act, 

And no captivity remains, 

Internal purity must spread 
A lustre o’er the perfect form— 

A rainbow round the virgin’s head, 
When ‘overs fulminate a storm— 

Or all the graces of the sex 

Are lost—or too unseemly prove 

To hold their ~mpire or perplex 

With little tender snares of love. 

There is ac that must inthral— 

A something néver yet defin’d, 

That awes—delights—and conquers a!!— 
The power and majesty of MIND. 


Mr. Thompson and his family remained in quar- 





ters at the Inn, not thinking it worth while to pur 
chase furniture and hire a house for so short a stay 


San 


Some of the young ladies in the village, who had 
treated Sophia during her disastrous hours with 
coldness and scorn, now began to call on her wit! 
But she had learn 
to appreciate such friendship, and had the firmne 
to tell them so. 


excuses and congratulations. 


Perhaps it was imprudent 
she could not dissemble. She could not carry 
smiles and sunshine in her faee,” 


of the insults which she had 


when a 
received from thcin 


‘ ” 


‘sat heavy on her heart 
ant . 
Phe was a united termination 


among them to defeat the hopes of Sophia, by 


consequence 


mapetlee. 


stroying the confidence of Mr. Jacksor I 
t 





The plans w! 


Ne ear pi ATT oR 


will be disclosed in the next ch 
ro t CONTIN! I 
—_—»— : 
STORY OF GUNHILDA 7 
ROM GUTHRIEF’S HISTORY OF ENGLANI 
( la, sister to Hardicanute, king of England, 
was celebrated for he auty a anctity of ma 
ners; she had been court d in her father’s life 
time by tl Emperor H v tl I 5 ( 
this match, gilded ull the w es which others isily 
foresaw must arise in matrimony with a é n j 
| this prince’s dist Y The humb 
admirers, because subj » th ‘ 
the first ra W i ! ! id 
Gunhilda thoug! mis if s | ] 
was g@rea I f wa ] Iq 
betwe ih and the i i a! 
conceiving he could t ive af 7 y ( 
of displaying magnificence, ransacked all natur to 
ceclebrate the nupti ils. This was done with s 
exquisite luxury, with such me e prot 
that it got even into the songs of the bar 
days ; and was tra utted by the rude minstrels 
| the times, in lays which survived the age of Wes 
minster the historian. At last, the effusion of pomp 
and luxury being over, the fair bride was s 


to her consort. But Henry took such draughts « 


love, as intoxicated his brain, while jealousy, 


prompted by conscious demerits, whispered him, 
that so many charms were not made for him alt 
gether. Suspicion was strengthened by the ad 


tion of those who found it more easy to smo 


than to combat the prepossession of princes; 


at last, imagination forming circumstances, G 
hilda was accused of infidelity Such accus 
in those day $s, were too arbitrary and too del 

| to be handled in the common wav of defenc« 





be suspected was to be guilty ; and nothing cou 


wipe off that guilt, but the precarious success of 
single combat between two champions, one for t 


We 
pose that the fair Gunhilda had, in all her numerous 


accuser, and one for the accused. 


must su] 


train, only one Englishman, his name, from his di- 


minutive size, Mimecan. 


The day of combat being come, a gigantic cham 
pion for the accusation stepped into the lists, and 
swaggering about like another Goliah, threw out 
his defiances against the power of living beauty.— 
The wretched Gunhilda in vain cast around her fair : 
eyes, but unable to read, in the countenance of any 


person present, one sentiment cf manly compas 











waretie. pen tive 


Pe ane pe ATTAIN 
















— — 








sion for her fate, was just fixing them upon the 
prospect 
Englishman steppe¢ 


He was het 


it suspicious that he had any motive 


of death and infamy, when the generous 
1 forth, as the champion of her 
honor, own page, his years too ten- 
der to make 
for danger, besides the vindication of injured inno- 

nce; and his person too diminutive for Gunhilda 
ever to entertain a thought of 


on. However, supp! 


him for her champi- 


g@ weakness with courage, 






and ai yurag bold de xterity, the beard- 
s chan with his sword in han , advanc ~d | 
1eainst his enormous antagonist The security of 
tter proved his destruction; f avoring 
rather to tread out his idversary’s life, than to fight 











with him, Mimecan was tall enough to reach the 
nt’s hams, with his sword, and to cut them so, 
that, his bulk thundering to the ground, the gallant 
boy gave him his death wound, t 1 dividing his 
head from his body, laid it at the feet of his lovely 
mustress 
While Gunhilda, with a soul truly royal, look- 
1 upon the event of this combat as her deliver 
ance, ier narrow-hearted lord considered it as h 
vindication.—W ith open arms h ted her toh 
tor la in his heart but s ’ abhor 
g f f his jealousy, at ‘ th 4 
ness of his rec mnciliation, sought | whence it 
l, in retirement from worldly grandeur 
\ 1 virt is affections. In v v enaces 
and blandis! nts applied to S pos t 
soul; she obtained a divorcees and died an illus 
nple of innocence triumphing over ma 
lice, at wisdom adorning innocence, by sea 
nabl mf ther ten I t 
fore trom further dangers 
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We have received several communications, which 

unavoidably postponed until the conclusion of 

the interesting tale which engrosses so large a por- 
1 of « 











In ** ier,” a work which has 
P 4 * various traits of cha- 
cter of s which the auth 
1, w of female mag 
nin 
“In the institution of Saint Catharine, under 
he direction of Madame Bredkoff, an elderly la- | 
of distinguished tal sand sv t f dispo 
tion, the following little im occurred, 
hich will prove that the Russ mind, whatever 
Hay cen said of it, sceptible of feelmg 
ind generosity In this ethan. which is sup- 
ported by the Empress dowager, a limited number 


mily of young ladies are 


; admitted, free of expense, 
Y vailo 


but others are received upon paying, as 
At the last admission, two 
eldest not exceeding ten y 
lau ghter of a naval captain, who in this 
country is noble, the father of 
sente “d tine “or “Ss, anc 
other a blank. Although so young, 
fate had, in this manner, 
ration ; the 


t is termed, a pension. 
little girls, the 
age, the 
a large family, pre- 
! drew, the one a prize, the 
they knew that 
resolved upon their se pa- 
*y felt it, and wept. Another young la- 
dy, to whom the next chance devolved, drew a 





«prize, and observing the distress of the sisters, with- | 


out Aolding any communication with their parents, 

or with any other person, spor itane ousiy ran up to 

the luckless little girl, presented her with the ticket, 
a 


ears of 





** Madam, I have drawna prize, but my papa can af- 

‘* ford to pay the pension, and I am sure will pay it 

‘for me: pray let one who is less fortunate, enjoy 

**the good that has happened to me.” This charm- 

ing anecdote was immediately reported to the Em- 
| press dowager, who expressed the highest delight, 
and paid, out of her own purse, the pension of the 
little benefactress. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


SIMPLICITY 


EE and leading her up to the diséctrdiin, Ty * See, 
} 
} 
| 
} 





EXEMPLIFIED 


When Dr. Percy first published his collection of 
English Ballads, perhaps he was too lavish in com- 
mendation of their beautiful simplicity and poetic 
| . 
| merit. This provoked Dr. Johnson to observe on 
| evening, at Miss Reynolds’ tea-table, that what the) 
| called nafure was a poor substitute for the graces of 
} . 
| poetry, and that he could rhyme as well in common 
conversation * For instance,” says he, “ what can 


be more natural than those lines ’ 


As with my hat upon my head 
I walk’d along the Strand, 
i ther lid meet another man, 
} With his hat im his hand 





Or, to render such poctry subservient to mv own 
immed use— 

I therefore pray thee,. Renny dear, 
That thou wilt give to me, 

With cr rand su soft l I] 
Another « t ‘ 

Nor fe: tI, my gentle maid, 
Ss all long letain the CUD, 

When once unto the bottom I 

i Have drunk the liquic up 
Yet hear, alas! this mournful trutl 


Nor hear 
Thou canst 
Aslca 


it with a frown— 
not make the 


aso tast 





n gulph it down.”’ 
podiiien 

\ WOMAN CAN KEEP 

| The 


fallacy 


A SECRET 
following anecdote will prove the 
of the semark, that * a woman 
canuot keep a secret.” 
Some years since, a 
glover’ 


lady called at ‘a 
s shop in the outskirts of the town 
and purchased a pair of gloves for her 
immediate wear, ee abn at the same 
time she was on herroad to Burnet—that 
she had left her gloves at a friend’s house, 
where she called, and that she was appre- 
hensive of being benighted if she 
yack for them. The glover fitted on the 
rloves; and the lady, after paying for 
them from a purse weil stocked with bank 
notes, stepped into her post-chaise and 
proceeded on her journey. She had scarce- 
ly reached Finchley Common, when a 
highwayman stopped the chaise, and de- 
manded her money. He entreated her 
not to be alarmed, as he had no intention 
upon her*person—if she surrendered her 
| property, it was all he wanted, declaring, 
| that distregs, and not his will, urged him 
to this desperateggct, and he was deter- 
mined to remove his penury, or perish. 
| The lady gave her purse, and the despe- | 
rado rode off. 

After he was gone, and the fright had 
subsided, the lady imagined that, in tWe 
address of the highwayman, she recogniz- 
ed the voice of the glover she had ju.t be- 

| fore dealt with. This conceit struck her 


went 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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so forcibly, that she ordered the post-boy 
to drive back to town—not choosing, she 
said, to venture further over the heath.— 
On her arrival at the glover’s she knock 

ed and gained admittance, the glover him 

self opening the door. The lady desired 
to speak with him in private. The glo- 
ver showed her to a back parlor, when 
she excla 
of which 
I int § con 

founded; and the lady proceed d— It is 
of no use for you to deny it: 1 am con 


imed, 1 am come for my purse, 
you robbed me this evening on 


hly Common!’—The glover w: 


vinced, and your life is at my mercy te 
turn me property, and trust to my hu 
manity.”” The glover, overcome with 


guilt, shame and confusion, returned the 
purse, confessed the crime, and pleaded 
his distress. The lady, after suitable ad 
monition, gave him a ten pound note, 
bade him mend his way of life, and keep 
his own council; adding that she would 
never divulge his name or place of abode 
She kept her word; and though the rob 
bery was stated in the publi papers, the 
discovery was omitted; and it was not 
until very recently, that a minute of this 
singular transaction was found amonag the 
papers of the lady alluded to: Even 
in this private memorandum, the name 
t was omitted ; 
ticular, rests 





and residence of 
and the secret, in that par 
with the lady in the 

After truth of which may 
be relied on, who will say that a woman 
cannot ke >| 


L | 
ne gpiover 
So 


grave. 


this tale, the 


»asecret '—| London paper 
adil 
A strange custom prevails every where 
in Chili, at balls, public as well as pri 


vate. Ladies of all ranks, who happen 
not to be invited, come in disguise and 
stand at the windews or in the passages, 


ball reom.— 
their fa- 
their object is to 


and often actually enter the 
They are 
ces bel 


called Zafadas from 
ng covered, and 
observe the proceedings of their uncon- 
scieus fr whom they torment with 
malicious speec whenever they are 
within hearing 


iends, 


Hes, 


ter of respectable talents, 
in the methodist 
merly a pre 
ists. 


\ pious mini 


now connexion, was for 
universal- 
h led him seriously 


crounds of that doctrine, 


acher among the 
Ihe incident whi 
to examine the 


is striking and singular He was amus- 
ing his little son, by telling him the story 
of “The children in the wood.” The boy 
asked, ** What became of the little inno- 


cent children They went to heaven,” 
replied the father. “What became of 
the wicked old uncle?” “He went to 
heaven too.” “ Wont he kill them again 


| father ?” said the boy ! 
AFRICAN COMPLIMENT 

The princes ot { onti, daughter of Lous XIV. 
spe aking to the ambassador of Moroceo, highly dis- 
A: ed of the plurality of wives which prevailé 
an the Mahometans. “We should only me 
oune “one,” eplied the gallant ambassador, “if 
each resembled you, madam.” 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








TEA PARTY. 

To the observer of human nature, there 
is no scene in which he may not find 
matter for reflection aud speculation ; 
whether it be in the crowded city, the re- 
tired walk, or the resorts of fashion.— 
There is no place where a man sees more 
variety of characters and dispositions, 
than at a fashionable tea party; or to use 
a modern phrase, “a squeese.”’-—Here 
you behold collected “ en masse” the gid- 
dy, the thoughtless, and the grave. With 
what avxious eyes does the calculating 
mother inspect the collected group of 
“single men,” and inquire of the mis- 
tress of the house their names, their con- 
ditions, and their prospects. Here you 
may behold the bashful maiden casting 
her glances at the beaux, and there the 
spruce beau with “chin new-reaped just 
like a stubble land at harvest time,”’ bend- 
ing his anxious looks to meet the eyes of 
some fair damsel, which, when he accom- 
plishes, gives him boldness to step for- 
ward amongst the crowd of beauty. But 
except to some “favored few’’ this is an 
awful situation. The first salutation over, 
an inquiry after the fair one’s health, and 
a remark on the state of the weather, ex- 
hausts the common conversation of fash- 
ionable life. Here the conversation flags ; 
the embarrassed youth now twists bis but- 
ton, rattles his watch-chain, and pulls out 
occasionally his handkerchief for relief 
—But, alas! all will notavail. Abashed, 


he retreats to muster up a little more | 


“brass.” Astheevening advances, how- 
ever, a more sociable feeling prevails, 
and when the hour of departure arrives, 
the mast timid musterup courage enough 
to articulate, “Miss, shall I see you 
home?” 

In fashionable, as in mercantile life, 
there isa regular debt and credit—A 
paying and receiving of visits, a going 
to and a giving of parties; and the former 
are as tenacious and strict in the rules of 
fashion, as the latter are in the transac- 
tions of commerce. 

As to the good or evil tendency of tea- 
parties, we are not prepared to give an 
opinion; they may be useful in some res- 
pects, bringing people together; who 
perhaps would never meet otherwise, and 
creating an intimacy between fellow-citi- 
zens. We must, however, leave the mo- 
ral to our readgrs, and dismiss the sub- 
ject.—[.V. Y. Wirror. 





When Thomas Linley, (the lamented 
Lycidas of Mrs. Elizabeth Sheridan’s 
poem) was a very little boy, he was alrea- 
dy a proficient on the violin. A gentle- 
man who had been complimenting the 
elder Mr. Linley upon the dawning ta- 
lents of his charming daughters, observ- 
ing little Tom, asked him, ‘ Are you too, 
musical, my little man?’ ‘Oh, yes, Sir,’ 
replied Tom Linley with naiverre, «We 
are all geniuses.’ 





And none but those bosoms and hearts of stone 





POETRY. 
Reed ceaeeesieanrenanithiine deminer: 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR. 
THE CHAIR OF THE INDIAN KING. 


In the neighborhoo.l of Mohegan, is a rude recess 





environed by rocks, which still retains the name of 
“The Chair of Uncas.”—When the fort of that 
King was: besieged by the Naragansetts, and his 
people were perishing with famine, he took mea- 
sures to inform the English of their danger, and 
was found seated in this rocky chair, anxiously 
watching the river on the night when those sup- 
plies arrived, which rescued his tribe from destruc- 
tion. These were conveyed in a large canoe from 
Saybrook, under cover of darkness, by an enterpriz- 
ing man, of the name of Leflingwell, to whom Un- 
cas, as a proof of his gratitude, gave a large tract of 
land, comprising nearly the whole town of Norwich. 
The monarch sat on his rocky throne, 

Before him the waters lay— 
His guards were the shapeless columns of stone, 
Their lofty helmets with moss o’ergrown, 

And their spears of the broken gray. 


His lamps were the fickle stars that beam’d 
Through the veil of their midnight shroud, 
And the reddening fiashes that fitfully gleam’d 
When the distant fires of the war-dance stream’d 
Where his foes in frantic revel scream’d 
*Neath their canopy of cloud. 








Say ! why was his glance so restless and keen 
As it fell on the waveless tide ’ 

And why, ’mid the gloom of that silent scene, 

Did the sigh heave his war-like bosom’s screen, 
And bow that front of pride ? 


Behind him his leagur’d forees lay 
Withering in Famine’s blight, 
And he knew with the blush of the morning ray 
That Philip would summon his fiercé array 
On the core of the warrior’s heart to prey, 
And quench a nation’s light. 


It comes! It comes !—that misty speck 
Which over the waters moves ! 

It boasts nor sail, nor mast, nor deck, 

Yet dearer to him was that nameless wreck 
Than the maid to him who loves. 


It bears to the warrior’s nerveless arm 
The might of a victor’s aim— 

Its freight is a spell whose mystic charm 

Shall protect the tottering sire from harm 

And the ire-doom’d babe, whose life-blood warm 
Was to hiss in the wigwam’s flame. 


The eye of the king with that rapture blaz’d 

Which the soul in its rapture sends, 

His prayer to the spirit of God he rais’d 

And the shades of his buried Fathers prais’d 
As towards his fort he wends. , 


That king hath gone to his lowly grave ! j 
He slumbers in dark decay ; 

And like the crest of the tossing wave, 

Like the rush of the blast from the mountain cave, 

Like the groan of the murder’d with n6ne to save, 
His people have pass’d away. 





The monarch hath gone, buthis rockythrone 
Still rests on its frowni Se ; 
Its motionless guards ris@ lanx lone, 
And nought save the winds thro’ their helmets that 
moan 


Sigh o’er a fallen race. 
* —— 
To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all the toils of human life : 





This be the female dignity and praise. 


THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast al/ seasons, for thine own, O Death ! 


Day is for mortal care ; 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth 
Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth ! 


The banquet hath its hour, 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine ; 
There comes a day for grief’s o’erwhelm ng 
power, 
A time for softer tears—but all are thine ! 


Youth and the ope ning rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee !—but thou art net of those 
That wait the ripen’d bloom to seize their prey ! 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast a// seasons, for thine own, O Death ! 


We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain— 
But who shall teach us when to look for the« 


Is it when spring’s first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets li 
Is it when roses in our path grow pale ? 
They have one alieeodll are ours to die ! 


Thou art where billows foam ; 
Thou art where mtsic melts upon the air; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 
And the world calls us far—and thou art there 


Thou art where friend meets friend, 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest ; 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets re né 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast ¢// seasons for thine own, O Death 
SS ee 
LYRIC MONODIES, 

He wooed her in her forest bower, 
Herself the fairest, sweetest flowe r, 
He saw her blithe, and wild as they 
That warble in the sunhy ray— 
He went! andoh! how changed that e5 
Her every smile was mockery ; 
So wild, so vacant was its gleam, 
As the life fled the lingering beam, 
And but for that faint hectic glow 
That flushed upon her cheek of snow ; 
So wild, so sad, so still her air, 
You saw that death was hovering there 
*Twas beauty striving with decay, 
It told of hopes long passed away. 


lier tale was short and sadly told, 
Ere her lips were fixed and cold : 
“Oh! IT have wended lone and sad, 
Where icy snows the rocks have clad 
My robe in wet sea spray I wrung, 
My hair locks in a tempest flung ; 

i telt cold nature’s ruined state, 

I gazed where all was desolate, 

But oh ! that cold and inward dread 
For blighted hope and beauty dead ; 
For hopeless love deferred too long, 
1 wailed in many a bitter song ; 

And feel the flush and pale tn > 
Together on my cold cheek play.” 


Cold is now that heart of feeling, 
Where the icy worm is stealing, 
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